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(Continued from page 370.) which his blood was shed. considerable place. Vast desert plains and arid 
oe Valetta, Island of Malte, Jan. 6, 1868. We have enjoyed much our short visit in this|™owntains have been in sight. 
se = On arriving at Malta we could not forget, thatlisland. The truth is, that Malta, in many respects, With the leisure now afforded I wish to say 
un, $2 this island was the scene of St. Paul’s shipwreck,|is a very remarkable place ;—remarkable in its something further of what came under my notice 
joshua of which Luke has given so specific an account in location, its physical and geological formation, and in Italy. In one sense Italy is a land in ruins, and 
er, U., his history of the Acts of the Apostles. I am|in its long and varied history. — A mere caleareous yet it is a land, on which is deposited everything 
RA aware that some writers have supposed, that this|rock in the ocean, covered with so little soil that which human art and genius can effect. , Works of 
shipwreck might have taken place on another small |its industrious inhabitants are obliged to increase art are found in England and F rance, In many of 
island in the Adriatic sea. But the evidence in} it by importations from Sicily, it is rendered im- their principal places, in Oxford, in London, in 
' favour of Malta seems to me very decisive. The portant by its geographical position in consequence Paris, and other great centres of material and in- 
» Boys place, as designated by the traditions of the coun-|of which it has Tong Satis ene of tie great naval | ellectual wealth. But in Italy, either in the form 
under- try, is on the north side of the island, about eight| stations of the Mediterrancan. And it is an evi-|°f ancient remains or as the result of modern skill, 
miles west from the city of Valetta. As our stay|dence of the value which is attached to it, that it they are to be found everywhere. ‘Temples and 
So., Pa. at Malta was short, we lost no time in visiting this|has passed successively in the course of its history, |Statutes are in her dust. In repeated instances our 
interesting locality. We came in full sight of it]}into the hands of the Phenicians Carthaginians, | #ttention was called to columns, capitals, sculptures, 
on a height of land more than a mile distant, and Romans, Arabians, French Spaniards onl Eng- which in America would be regarded as great 
were struck with its conformity to the description |lish who now hold it. : ; treasures, scattered in the fields and gardens, lying 
given in Acts, Here is the small creek, wherethe| The city of Valetta is the capital of the island about in the streets, and sometimes built up in the 
sailors in their perilous situation, would naturally|of Malta, built upon a small rocky peninsula; rude stone walls which the people had erected 
Qeet vh endeavour “to thrust in the ship.” On the left of| which is washed on its two sides by two paralle]|#round their cultivated places. o , = 
snane of its mouth is a narrow point of land projecting into|arms of the sea, running some distance into the 7 
the sea where the “ two seas met;” or what seems land, and forming two large and secure harbours. Egypt, Nile Boat Lotus, Town of Atfeb, 
to be a better translation, “a place washed by the|'The fortifications of these harbours and of other ; eee 
sea on both sides.” On the point of land forming parts of the island, are of immense extent and of| We reached Alexandria on the eleventh of Jan- 
Co. the other side of this natural harbour, is the place, | vast strength. The ditches surrounding the city,|uary. We came in sight of the city at dawn of 
to which the Maltese traditions assign the meeting] which are of great size and many miles in length, day. It wasa calm and beautiful morning. No 
of Paul with the “barbarous people who showed |are cut out of the solid rock. clouds obscured the sky. The surface of the sea 
no little kindness.” Publius, “the chief man of] The Maltese have long had the reputation of| was unbroken except where at intervals it dashed 
pnth last, the island,” is supposed to have resided at the old|beine a peaceable and industrious people; and we|its foam gently over the breakers. On our right, 
w York, town of Citta Vecchia, a few miles distant. saw nothing which led us to doubt the correctness|as we approached the city, a long line of low, 
aemanie On leaving Malta, after three months’ residence |of this opinion except the contests among the boat- sandy hills was seen in the distance. Large sea- 
na, Che- here, the Apostle sailed for Italy; touching at men, which may be ascribed chiefly to the rival-|birds in great numbers came around us. They 
th, 1857, Syracuse in Sicily, and at Rhegium in Calabria.|ship of necessity rather than to evil disposition.|seemed to rejoice in our coming; sometimes soar- 
nab = This last place, now called Reggio, we passed in| Their religion is Roman Catholic, and there is more|ing upward far into the blue depths, and then 
goose p coming through the straits of Messina. It is still appearance of sincerity and devoutness, than we] descending upon their broad white wings, till they 
Seni 4 considerable town. His voyage terminated at/had noticed in some parts of Italy and France. | fanned the sails of the vessel. As we were looking 
watt Puteoli, now called by the Italians Pozzuoli. They have numerous churches; the largest and|at the city, more beautiful in the distance than on 
aa Puteoli was once a large and commercial place ;| most splendid of which is the cathedral church of} nearer inspection, a boat was seen oe 
and if it be true, as is stated by some writers, that] St, John, which is distinguished among other things,|from the harbour. A swarthy Turk, his heac 
357, Hax- it had much commerce with Alexandria, we see by its costly sepulchral monuments to the Masters|bound with a turban, came on board, whose busi- 
= ave. how it happened that an Alexandrian ship brought|and Commanders of the Knizhts of Malta. In|ness it was to act as our pilot. Under the direc- 
a Paul here. It is an interesting cireumstance, that| our visit to this church we were shown three keys,|tion of his dark and thoughtful eye, the vessel 
in Colum- ® Christian church was established at Puteoli be-|taken at different times from the Turks by the| moved slowly along the narrow and winding chan- 
yrmerly of fore Paul's arrival. At least such would be al Knichts of Malta; and which are said to be the|nel. On our left was the Isle of Pharos; on our 
is wT 5 natural inference from the fact that he met with keys of the gates of Jerusalem, Acre, and Rhodes.|right was the pillar of Pompey. The harbour was 
8. sor bis Christian brethren there, and abode with them/Of the paintings which it contains, the most re-|full of merchant vessels, steamers and ships of war. 
soling be- Seven days. In visiting Puteoli, which we did 


markable is the beheading of St. John by Carra- 
vaggio. The church itself, like other Catholic 
churches, is on a scale of size and magnificence, 
which is not often witnessed in Protestant coun- 


The flags of many nations floated around us. The 
rising sun, gilding with light the objects which it 
touched, gave new splendour to the scene. For 
the first time I saw the crescent flag unfurled. It 






soon after our arrival at Naples, we were influenced 
by a natural desire to sce the spot, which had wit- 
nessed the faith and prayers of Christians in the 
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floated broadly and proudly, the emblem of Mo- 
hammedan power. 

We had no sooner come to anchor than a4 num- 
ber of boats made their appearance around the 




















the little intimations of wrong, by which the Sight-| others, inereasing in numbers, until, by the time 
Giver prepares His own way in the heart, may|the eastern sky has attained a crimson hue, every 
mourn in his hopeless desolation, as did Jesus over|male robin in the country round is singing with 
the doomed city—“ Now they are hid from thine fervour. 
ship. They were manned by Arab sailors, clad|eyes.” It would be difficult to note the exact order jn 
in a rude dress, which but partially covered their} He who framed the mind and knows how vari-|which the different birds successively commence 
sunburnt bodies ;—and speaking in an unknown|ous are its developments; he who marks out the|their parts in this performance ; but the blue-bird, 
language, they were clamorous for the privilege of| gradual steppings in the Christian pathway, may| whose song is only a short mellow warble, is heard 
conveying us on shore. Through narrow streets,|not at all stages lay equal duties upon all: but|nearly at the same time with the robin, and the 
which bore in general the marks of poverty, we|I believe, and who will gainsay it? that the re-|song-sparrow joins them soon after with his brief, 
were conducted to the quarter which is inhabited|corded words of Christ on earth are immutable| but finely modulated strain. The different species 
by Europeans. truth, and cannot be pulled down to suit the in-| follow rapidly, one after another, in the chorus, 
At an early opportunity, as we had but little|clinations of those who plead for self-indulgence in| until the whole welkin rings with their matin hymn 
time to spare, we made ourselves acquainted with|themselves or others; and co-equal in authority| of gladness. I have often wondered that the al- 
what is to be seen in the various places of the city.|and universal and unfailing in application, the} most simultaneous utterance of so many different 
Such have been the vicissitudes of commerce, and|Inspeaking Voice will lead out of all error, into| notes should produce no discords, and that they 
the ravages of time and war, that but few objects|all truth. should result in such complete harmony. In this 
of special interest remain. One of them is the} And ashe whose eyesight is dimmed, cries out| multitudinous confusion of voices, no two notes are 
beautiful obelisk in the Eastern part of the city,]when Jesus is near, “ Lord! that I may receive|confounded, and none has sufficient duration to 
called Cleopatra’s needle, seventy feet in height,|my sight!” and patiently submits to His healing,|grate harshly witha dissimilar sound. ‘Though 
and covered with hieroglyphies. It appears from|however little and insufficient the means may seem,|each performer sings only a few strains, and then 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions on the obelisk itself,|he will be enabled to testify to the praise of the|}makes a pause, the whole multitude suceeed each 
that it was the work of Thothmes the Third, the|Great Healer, “Whereas Iwas blind, now I see!” | other with such rapidity that we hear an uninter- 
Egyptian king who ruled in the time of Moses, Y. T. E. [rupted flow of music, until the broad light of day 
some portions of whose history have been brought invites them to other employments. 
to light in the numerous hierog]yphical monuments Before the birds can see well enough to fly, you 
of Egypt. It was originally erected at Heliopolis, Morning in Summer. may observe, here and there, a single swallow 
and was brought down to Alexandria in the time} Nature, for the delight of waking eyes, has ar-|perched on the roof of a barn or shed, repeating 
of the Ptolemies. It is as high, wanting a few rayed the morning heavens in the loveliest hues of| two twittering notes incessantly, with a quick tur 
fect, as the obelisk of Luxor, which I bad seen in beauty. Fearing to dazzle by an excess of light,|and a hop at every note he utters. It would seem 
the place De la Concorde in Paris. Near it is an- to be the design of the bird to attract the attention 
other large obelisk, lying upon the ground, and at of bis mate, and this motion seems to be made to 
the present time nearly covered with earth. assist her in discovering his position. As soon as 


(To be continued.) there is sufficient light to enable them to fly, this 
— twittering strain is uttered more like a coutinued 
song, as they flit rapidly through the air. But at 
this later moment the martins have commenced 
their more melodious chattering, so loudly as to 
attract for a while the most of our attention. 
There is not a sound in nature so cheering and 
animating as the voice of the purple martin, and 
none so well calculated to drive away melancholy, 
Though not one of the earliest voices to be heard, 
the chorus is perceptibly more loud and effective 
when this bird has united with the choir. 

When the flush of morning has brightened into 
vermillion, and the place from which the sun is 
soon to emerge has attained a dazzling brilliancy, 
the robins are already less tuneful. They are now 
becoming busy in collecting food for their morning 
repast, and one by one they leave the trees, and 
may be seen hopping upon the tilled ground, in 
quest of the worms and insects that have crept out 
during the night from their subterranean retyeats. 
But as the voice of the robins has ceased, the 
bobolinks commence their vocal revelries; and to 
a fanciful mind it might seem that the robins had 
gradually resigned their part in the performance to 
the bobolinks, not one of which commences until 
some of the former have concluded their songs. 
The little hair-bird still continues his almost inces- 
sant chirping, the first to commence and the last 
to quit the performance. Though the voice of this 
bird is not very agreeably modulated, it blends 
harmoniously with the notes of other birds, pe 
greatly increases the charming effect of the whole 
combination. 

It would be tedious to name all the birds that 
take part in this chorus, but we must not omit the 
pewee, with his melancholy ditty, occasionally 
heard like a short minor strain iv an oratorio; nor 
the oriole, who is really one of the chief performers, 
and who, as Lis bright plumage flashes upon the 
sight, warbles forth a few notes so clear and mel- 
low, as to be heard above every other sound. 
Adding a pleasing variety to all this harmony, the 
three notes of the meadow-lark, uttered in a shrill 


















































From “ The Field and Forest.” 


she first announces day by a faint and glimmering 
twilight, then sheds a purple tint over the brows 
of the rising morn, and infuses a transparent rud- 
diness throughout the whole atmosphere. As day- 
ies idiihiaaaia light widens, successive groups of mottled and 
0 Gelt eivedt tae in it 1». |rosy-bosomed clouds assemble on the gilded sphere, 
— y a . and, crowned with wreaths of fickle rainbows, 
“Well, I don’t see any harm in it,” said my|spread a mirrored flush over hill, grove, and lake, 
friend, as he leaned back and looked about him,}and every village spire is burnished with their 
as though the subject was now fairly wound up.|splendour. At length through crimsoned vapours 
We had been talking of what I thought unmis-|we behold the sun's broad disc, rising with a 
takeably wrong, and I had counted on his sym-|countenance so serene, that every eye may view 
pathy against it, for besides his clear common sense| him, ere he arrays himself in his meridian bright- 
and his fine intellect, I had thought he possessed a]ness. Not many people who live in towns are 
quick conscience, though I had sometimes feared | aware of the pleasure attending a ramble near the 
it served morality, not religion ; took up the law’s| woods and orchards at daybreak in the early part 
cross, not Christ's; and only so much of it, as the|of summer. The drowsiness we feel on rising trom 
well-to-do, respected men-of-the-world around him|our beds, is gradually dispelled by the clear and 
saw meet to keep each other company in taking up.| healthful breezes of early day, and we soon experi- 
Ah me! this fashionable sort, of cross-bearing is}ence an unusual amount of vigor and elasticity. 
not made ready for by the harsh, unwelcome words, | Nature has so ordered her bounties and her bless- 
“deny himself.” These liberal-minded men have|ings, as to cause the hour which is consecrated to 
nearly concluded that the Bible is quite too strict} health to be attended with the greatest amount of 
in saying, “‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”|charms for all the senses; and to make all hearts 
And men who would stare in amazement, to see alenamoured of the morning, she has environed it 
sane man take poison for nourishment and call it,| with everything in heaven and on earth, that is 
“no harm,” would look calmly on and see him do|charming to ii eye or to the ear, or capable of 
wrong or countenance wrong, naming it relaxation,| inspiring some agreeable sentiment. 
and rather than disturb “the pleasures of sin for] During the night the stillness of all things is the 
a season,” would smile leniently—or indifferently} circumstance that most powerfully attracts our no- 
—and rubbing their hands, as they think compla-| tice, rendering one peculiarly sensitive to every ac- 
cently of their last good speculations, drawl out] cidental sound that mects the ear. In the morn- 
dreamily, “I don’t see any harm in it.” ing, on the contrary, at this time of year, we are 
Ob, how often I hear those words; and always| overwhelmed by the vocal and multitudinous chorus 
when I see that thought in the face, before I hear|of the feathered tribe. If you would hear the 
it in from the lips, I feel like raising my hands, to|ecommencement of this grand anthem of nature, 
keep it unuttered. “Don’t see any harm in it!”| you must rise on the very first appearance of dawn, 
A blind man cant see, a man who shuts his eyes|before the twilight has formed a complete circle 
won't see, one whose eyesight is dimmed from any|above the eastern porch of heaven. The first note 
ee may sce indeed, but not clearly; may even|that proceeds from the little warbling host is the 
see men as trees, walking c shrill chirp of the hair-bird, which is occasionally 
_ One of the most intensely sorrowful and touch-|heard at all hours, on a warm summer night. This 
ing of lamentations, is that of the Redeemer weep-| strain, which is a continued trilling sound, is repeated 
ing over Jerusalem. _ “Tf thou hadst known even] with diminishing intervals, until it becomes almost 
then, at least in this thy day, the things which]incessant. But the hair-bird has not uttered many 
belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid| notes before a single robin begius to warble from 
Jrom thane eyes,” Ah, he who turns wilfully from] a neighbouring orchard, being soon followed by 
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tone, and with a peculiarly pensive modulation,| brightening into the full glory of sunrise; the con-|the liberty of the flesh, (which is not the liberty in 
are plainly audible, with short rests between each| sciousness of having gained an hour of the time|Christ Jesus) and so seek yourselves, and strive for 
repetition. But he does not soar into the skies| usually devoted to sleep; above all, the melodious} mastery, to be one above another, and surmise evil 
like the European lark, and is not generally re-| concert of warblers from every bush and tree, con-jone against another, and the bond of peace be 
rded as one of our singing birds. stantly changing its character by the silence of the| broken, and vain contention and strife appear; then 
There is a little brown sparrow, resembling the| first performers and the joining of new voices—all|shall the rod of God smite you, and his wrath be 
hair-bird, save that his plumage has a general tint| conspire to render the brief period from dawn to|suddenly kindled against you, and you shall not 
of russet, that may be heard distinctly among the| sunrise a consecrated hour, and to sanctify it to|/prosper, but his countenance shall be hid, and the 
warbling host. He is never found in cultivated|every one’s memory. I am inclined to attribute|terrors of the Lord and lamentations shall possess 
grounds, but frequents the wild pastures, and is| the healthfulness of every rising to these circum-| you, and peace shall flee far from you. Such shall 
the bird that warbles so sweetly at midsummer,|stances, rather than to the doubtful salubrity of|be cast out of the camp of the Lord, and shall 
when the whortleberries are ripe, and the fields are|the dewy atmosphere of morn. The exercise of|have no part in the inheritance, but the blessing shall 
beautifully spangled with red lilies. ‘There is no} the senses while watching the beautiful gradations| depart, and the curse shall enter, till utter destruc- 
confusion in the notes of his song, which consists|of colours, through which the rising luminary|tion. If any of you deny the Lord, unto whom 
of one syllable rapidly repeated, but increasing in| passes ere his full form appears in sight, is attended|his way is made manifest, he will deny you, and 
rapidity, and rising to a higher key towards the| with emotions like those which might be supposed | you shall have no part in him, but vengeance in 
couclusion. He sometimes prolongs his strain,|to attend us at the actual opening of the gates of| flames of fire will he render upon the disobedient, 
when his notes are observed to rise and fall in| Paradise. We return home, after this ramble,|manifold more than if his love and way of peace 
succession. These plaintive and expressive notes| with a heart warmed by new love for the beautiful|had not been made manifest to you, and the light 
are very loud and constantly repeated, during the| objects of nature, and with all our feelings so har-|of the world is your condemnation for evermore, 
whole hour that precedes the rising of the sun.|monized by the sweet influences of morn, as to find|if you turn from it. 
A dozen warblers of this species, singing in con-|increased delight in the performance of our duties 
cert, and distributed in different parts of the field,| and the exercise of our affections. 
form perhaps the most delightful part of the wood- 
land oratorio to which we have yet listened. Ger“ The Briand” 
As the woods are the residence of a tribe of In the year 1657, Edward Burrough was brought 
musicians that differ from those we hear in the| under much concern on account of the trials and 
open fields and orchards, one must spend a morn-| discouragements which pressed heavily on Friends, 
ing in each of these situations, to obtain a hearing) and which he feared might prove almost over- 
of all the songsters of daybreak. For this reason whelming to the newly conyinced; and in the 
I have said nothing of the thrushes, that sing) feeling of gospel love he adressed an epistle “ To 
chiefly in the woods and solitary pastures, and are| all the called and chosen to faithfulness in Christ 
commonly more musical in the early evening than| Jesus, and to such as are found worthy to suffer,” 
in the morning. I have confined my remarks] from which we offer the following extracts, for the|hath given his Son a light into the world. This is 
chiefly to those birds that frequent the orchards] readers of The Friend:— the true testimony of the Father, and of the Son; and 
and gardens, and dwell familiarly near the habita- “Wherefore hear and fear, and hearken unto/he that testifieth any other message, is to be judged 
tions of men. the word of the Lord. He hath caused his light|and denied. He is not a worshipper of the true 
At sunrise, hardly a robin is to be heard in the} to shine forth and his voice to be heard; he hath|God, but out of the truth, and in the error, and a 
whole neighbourhood, and the character of the| proclaimed his name amongst you, and hath caused deceiver, being deceived. 
performance has completely changed during the| his marvellous light to approach when you sat in| Believe not that spirit, neither follow it, which 
last half hour. The first part was more melodious| darkness, in the land of the shadow of death.|ministereth to others that which it hath not learned 
and tranquillizing, the last more brilliant and ani- When you were lost, he sought you, and when|of the Father, but hath the words without the 
mating. The grass-finches, the vireos, the wrens,| you were driven away and scatterred he found you,|power, and liveth not in the power of what it min- 
and the linnets have joined their voices to the|and brought you home. When you were in your|istereth forth in words, nor is in what it declareth, 
chorus, and the bobolinks are loudest in their song. blood and no eye pitied you, he had mercy upon|but is in outward show, in the hypocrisy and 
But the notes of birds in general are not so inces-| you, and bound you up, and healed you. When|feignedness, and reacheth not the life of God, but 
sant as they were before sunrise. One by one they| you were dead, he said unto you, live; and it was|veileth and covereth it; that spirit is not of the - 
discontinue their Jays, until at high noon the bob-| 80. When you were led captive by the devil under| Father, but is to be denied, and not received. 
oiink and the warbling flyeatcher are almost the| the power of death, he broke the chains and set| Believe not that spirit, neither follow it, which is 
only vocalists to be heard in the fields. you free; and when there was none to help or save, |at liberty in the flesh, and maketh the offence of 
Among the agreeable accompaniments of a sum-|his own arm brought deliverance and salvation, |the cross to cease, which is exalted out of the fear 
mer morning walk are the odors from the woods,| and the way of life and peace he set before you. |of the Lord, in the liberty of the earthly, which 
the herbage, and the flowers. At no other hour of; And now all this hath his own arm accomplished, |crucifieth the life, and darkeneth the eye. That 
the day is the atmosphere so fragrant with their| that you should be a praise unto him for evermore. | spirit will boast of joy and peace, and experience, 
emanations. ‘The blossoms of almost every species! If you walk in the way which he hath set before|and knowledge, and speak high words in the airy 
of plant are just unfolding their petals, after the| you, and keep his covenant which he hath made|mind, and would lead you to glory above the cross, 
sleep of night, and their various offerings of incense| with you, and fulfil his will, and walk in righteous-|till you be past feeling the life; and that spirit 
are now poured out at the ruddy shrine of morn-| ness, in love, and unity, in meekness, lowliness,|begetteth into the love of the world, which passeth 
ing. ‘I'he objects of sight and sound are generally| humbleness, and in soberness, and watchfulness,|away. Beware of that spirit, for it is not of the 
the most expressive in a description of nature, and in fear of his name; then shall his presence| Father, but to be condemned. 
beeause seeing and hearing are the intellectual| never forsake you, nor his outstretched arm cease} Believe not that spirit, neither follow it, which is 
senses. But the perfumes that abound in different| to defend and preserve you. He shall go before|hasty, and forward, and rash; for that goeth out 
situations are hardly less suggestive than sights| you, and be your reward; and he shall be your|of God’s counsel and betrayeth the just, and 
and sounds, Let a person who has always been| (tod, and you shall be his people; and shall dwell|striveth to be greatest, and to be above the weak, 
familiar with green fields and babbling brooks, and|in him; and he shall be your hiding-place, and he|and despiseth him, and would be master, and not 
who has suddenly become blind, be led out under! will be to you a father, and you shall be his chil-|a servant, and would rule, and not be ruled in the 
the open sky, and how would the various perfumes) dren, and his blessing and peace shall remain in|meek and lowly government of Christ. That spirit 
from vegetation suggest to him all the individual] your habitations for ever and ever. will judge rashly and unsavourily, and condemn 
seenes and objects which have been imprinted on| But if any of you turn aside for a thing of| another in secret in what itself is guilty of. Beware 
his memory ! naught, after vanity, and deny the way of right-|of that spirit, for it is not of God, but to be judged 
There is a peeuliar feeling of hope and cheer-| eousness, and forget the Lord and kick against him, | with the life of God. 
fulness that comes to us on a summer morning| and follow the way and counsel of your own hearts,| Believe not that spirit, neither follow it, which 
walk, and sends its happy influence over all the|and worship other gods, and join yourselves to|seeks to have praise of men, and would beget 
rest of the day. The pleasant stillness, apart from| strangers, and make the cross of Christ of none|divisions and make parties, which respects persons 
the stirring population ; the amber glow of heaven| effeet, and turn from the light of Christ within you, |and glories in gifts and knowledge, and parts, more 
that beams from underneath successive arches of|and fulfil your own wills, and the desire of your|than in the giver, and admires men more than Him 
crimson and vermillion, constantly widening and|own minds, and go out of the fear of the Lord into|that gives the increase, and feeds of the knowledge, 


And in the presence of the living God, I warn 
you all, believe not that spirit, neither follow it, 
which brings any other message than what hath 
been declared from the beginning. Believe not him 
which crieth, lo here, or lo there is Christ without 
you, or that draweth from the measure of Christ 
within you, to hearken to, or to be taught by any 
other thing. For that spirit is not of the Father 
which preacheth any other Christ than he that is 
the light of the world, and lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world; or bringeth any other 
message, than that God is light in himself, and 
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in that nature which is to be famished, and glories|up unto himself, as trees of righteousness, the|trees, and, applying this test to these trees, it ap. 
in what hath been done by it, as though it had not} planting of his own right hand, to spread forth his|pears that they average from 3000 to 4000 years 
received power from the Lord, and is exalted as|name and glory, as a people saved by him. And|of age. These concentric rings or layers present 
though it bore the root, not knowing that it is borne |this know and understand, that spirit is not of the]an astonishing chart of tree time. When one of 
of the root. ‘l'hat spirit spends its treasures amongst| Father, which confesseth not the Son to be come in| these aged trees was a seedling, if we turn to pro- 
harlots, and despises the poor; and seeks occasion|the flesh, who destroys the works of the devil, and|fane history, we shall find that then, when it was 
to glory over the weak, that it may be renowned;|takes away sin. That spirit believe and follow|a young and tender plant, an event took place 
beware of that spirit, I charge you all, for it is not) which condemns sin, and destroys it, and takes it]}which excited as much interest as the siege of 
of the Father, nor to be followed, but to be con-jaway, and so gives peace with God in your con-|Sebastopol—the siege of Troy; and if we turn to 
demned, and resisted unto death. sciences, and leads you into all truth, and keeps|sacred history, we shall find that it began its life 

Believe not that spirit, neither follow it, which| you from all evil. You that witness this, the Son|in the time of the Judges, that it was quite a strip- 
preacheth not from the measure of God received,|you know, and the Father you know, to dwell with|ling when David and Solomon ascended the throne 
and to be manifest to it in you, and approved by it} you, and in you; and this is the first and the last.|of Israel; that it had not much more than finished 
only; but speaks above the measure, and reaches| Believe in him, and follow him, and look not for}1000 years of its existence when our Lord came 
not to the measure of the grace of God; which any other; and in this the Father of life and glory,|upon the earth; had completed its second thousand 
leads after words, and cries peace to the rich, and} whose dominion is without beginning and end,| years during the dark ages of the Papacy; had 
judgment to the poor, and the word of God is not|establish you, and preserve you: amen and amen.”|reached the age of 2600 years, at the discovery of 
divided aright, but heals up falsely, and daubs with America, at the end of the fifteenth century; and 
untempered mortar, and cries war where God ‘ a when the nineteenth century dawned, our tree was 
speaks peace. That spirit is a deceiver and a Trees in California approachimg the end of its protracted life; the 
betrayer, and feeds but the ear and not the life) The “ Hermit” stands entirely by itself, and is| same century which proved so fatal to the thrones 
and darkens the counsel of God by words without} 320 feet high, and 75 feet in circumference, ex-| of so many sovereigns and rulers of the old world, 
knowledge, and is not of the Father, but of the|ceedingly straight and symmetrical. “The Penn-|saw this monarch of the American ‘voods fall be- 
world, and to be denied and condemned. sylvania,” so called by two young ladies of Phila-| fore the ruthless axe of European aggression. Two 

Believe not that spirit, neither follow it, which is|delphia, is 24 feet in diameter, and 315 feet high.| of these long-lived trecs, therefore, would span the 
not subject to rule and order, and is not meek, and|The ‘‘ North Carolina” is 21 feet across the base,| whole period of recorded time, from Adam’s day to 
diligent, and long-suffering, but heady, and high,|and 310 feet high. The “Green Mountain State”| the present. 
and untoward, seeking occasions against the just,|is 22 feet in diameter, and 350 feet high. The] The bark of one of these trees has been erected 
and watcheth for evil. That spirit will not bear)‘ Mother and Son” are together 93 feet in cir-|in the tropical quarter of the Crystal Palace at 
reproof, but is slothful and careless, surmising evil, |cumference ; the “ Mother” is 325 feet high, and|Sydenham. The bark was cut from the tree in 
and backbiting, and conformsin appearance, waking |the “Son” 300 feet. The “Siamese Twins and pieces, eight feet long; each was marked and num- 
a fair show, but is not unto God, as it appears to|their guardian.” The “ Twins’ have one trunk,|bered as it came off, so that the whole is now fast- 
man. It would go, and is not called; and will not|but their bodies are separate at a height of 40 feet.| ened together precisely as it stood for tens of cen- 
go when it is called; and seeks for the praise of|They are 300 fect high. The “Guardian” stands] turies on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada. The 
men more than God, and that is fruitless ground, |by their side, and is 80 feet in circumference, and] thicknesss of the bark is 18 inches, and the weight 
and brings forth briars and thorns in secret, which |325 feet high. The “Old Maid” stands single in| of the 90 feet erected at the Palace, is nearly 60 
chokes the seed of God. Beware of that spirit, it}her grief; her head, unlike any other trunk in the] tons, 
is a lover of this world; have no fellowship with| grove, is entirely bare, and slightly bowing. Her 
it, for it is a deceiver, and is to be denied. height is 360 feet, and the circumference 50 feet. 

Believe not that spirit, neither follow it, which|The “ Aidy and Mary” are named after two young 
is tossed and unsettled, and is given to change, and |Jadies who made the first buggy drive to the grove. 
is not established with grace, but hunts for the|The trees are nearly 300 feet high, and 65 feet in 
precious life, and seeks by flattery to beguile the|circumference, and are very handsome. The 
innocent. This spirit is zealous for a moment, but |“ Horseback Ride” is an old fallen hollow trunk of 
is soon overcome, and brings not forth fruit to|250 feet in length; it is separated into two parts. 
perfection, but withers, and its latter end is worse |The space ridden through is 75 feet, and is 12 feet 

.. than the beginning. That spirit is exalted into|in diameter in the clear. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 

presumption in peace, and cast into desperation in|is about 300 feet high, and 90 fect in circum- 
trouble, and the double mind Jodgeth in it, and it|ference. The “Cabin” has a narrow entrance, two 
is unstable in all its ways, and is a ground for the |and a half feet in width, and will seat 25 persons; 
seed of satan, and to it there is no peace from God; |it is 10 feet high. The “ Bride of the Forest” is 
and beware of that spirit, for it is not of the Father, |not the largest tree, but is noted for having the 
but to be condemned. smoothest bark of any in the grove. It is 280 feet 

Believe not that spirit, neither follow it, which is|high, and 70 feet in circumference. The “ Beauty 
more zealous than knowing, whose zeal is without|of the Forest” is 65 feet in circumference, and 300 
true knowledge, and stands in that which is cor-|feet high; it is very straight and slender, and 
rupted, that flourisheth for a moment, but cannot|nearly free of limbs; the top is surmounted with a 
endure for ever. It hath no root in itself, but is|beautiful and regular green cap. The altitude of 


furious and passionate, and not long-suffering. |the grove is 2400 feet above Murphy’s Camp. ment to colour wall-papers has already proved in- 
That spirit knows not itself, but would devour| In one instance, with great exertions, one of|jurious in previous cascs In one, a child sucked 
its adversaries with bitterness, and not gain by |these trees was felled—not by axes though; it could} some strips of paper thus coloured, and narrowly 
long-suffering ; that is not the spirit of the Father,|not be done by them; it was effected partly by|escaped with life. (Ed. Monthly Journal, 1851.) 
but must be denied in all. boring the trunk with augurs, and the wind com-|Dr. Hinds remarks, that the presence of the arsenl- 
Believe not that spirit which draws back into|ing to the assistance of the parties blew it down,|cal pigment may be recognized by its brilliant hue, 
the world, into its lusts and liberty, and fashions|and such was its great weight, that a complete|and by a little running of the colour at the edges 
which pass away. That spirit forgets God and|trench was made in the ground; and up the hol-|of the pattern, as though it did not take freely ou 
draws back, for his soul hath no pleasure in it, but|low trunk of this tree so fallen, a Mr. Lupham, a|the paper—London Lancet, 
is vexed with it, where the cross is made of none| proprietor in that district, rode nearly one hundred 
effect, and the false liberty is walked in, which| yards on horseback! The trunks of some of these 
murders the life. That spirit is of the devil, and|trees are nearly as large as the tubes of the Bri- 
is to be condemned. tannia Bridge over the Menai Straits, or the Con- 
And now all friends of God every where, who|way Tubular Bridge. When of one thousand 
know him, and are known of him, whom he hath|years’ growth they are not old—they are mere 
gathered out of this untoward generation, be dili-|boys—old boys, perhaps, to our senses, but still 
gent in your callings, and keep your meetings in| boys. 
faithfulness, waiting upon the Lord, that you all] ‘he concentric rings or layers deposited by the 
may receive of his fulness, and may be nourished |sap furnish a good chronicle of the age of many 
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Wall. Paper Poisoning—Dr. Hinds, of Bir- 
mingham, has lately called attention to a method 
of accidental arsenical poison which should be 
generally known, and from which he was himself 
the sufferer. He chanced to select, for the adorn- 
ment of his study, a particularly bright-tinted wall- 
paper, a pattern of which was confined to two 
shades of green. About two days after it had 
been applied, he first used the room in the 
evening, sitting there and reading by a gas-light. 
Whilst thus engaged, he was seized with severe 
depression, nausea, abdominal pain, and prostra- 
tion. The same chain of symptoms ensued on 
every subsequent evening when he occupied the 
room. This led to an inquiry into the cause. 
He scraped off a little of the bright colouring 
matter from his pretty green paper, and, by sub- 
limation, produced abundant crystals of arseni- 
ous acid. The paper was coloured with arsenite 
of copper, (Scheele’s green.) The use of this pig- 




















































































































Art thou possessed of talents greater than those 
by whom thou art surrounded? If so, be not 
therefore exalted, but humbled with the consider- 
ation that thou wilt have to render an account of 
their use to the great Giver. 
































“ Knowledge is power,” but it is not therefore to 
be pursued in all its different ramifications, seeing 
that some kinds of knowledge are powerful for evil. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
THE FIRE-FLIES TEACHING. 
Of all the little living things that lend such witching 
power 
Jn music blithe or beauty, to summer’s twilight hour, 
None seem to me so purely to speak Creative love, 
As the small flies that in the grass reflect the stars above. 































For when the sun has taken his kingly light away 
And all the brilliant colours that beautify the day; 


Withdrawing first the brightest, and then the sombre 
hues, 


degree 
Nor leaving to the heavens their fading, dying blues; 


thing. And, on the other hand, an atmosphere of 
a temperature as high as the 200th degree of Fah- 
renheit, which is within a few degrees of the boil- 
ing point of water, was borne by the late Dr. 
Fordyce, during ten minutes. And it is highly 
worthy of notice, as connected with the general in- 
tention of this Treatise, that, during the same time, 
a thermometer which had been fixed under his 
tongue indicated only the 98th degree of Fahren- 
heit: so that the body remained very nearly of its 
natural temperature, during its exposure to an at- 
mosphere exceeding its own temperature by full 
100 degrees. 

This uniformity of animal temperature, under| 
such circumstances, is in a great measure owing to 
the process of evaporation, which takes place from 
the general surface of the body, and from the air- 
vessels of the lungs: for if animals are confined in 
a chamber, the atmosphere of which is so moist 
that no evaporation can take place from the sur- 
face of their bodies, it has been found that their 
temperature is as capable of being steadily and 
uniformly raised, by increasing the heat of the 
room in which they are placed, as if they were in- 
animate matter. 

The application of heat to the various purposes 
of life has a very extensive range; and with refer- 


He giveth all in keeping to the free sunset air, 

Which gazeth back at parting with a gorgeous golden 
glare: 

With every hue ethereal it bringeth up the rear 

Of sun-light as it goeth, to greet another sphere. 


And as the landscape darkens, I watch the stars come 
out; 

And down among the bushes, the fire-flies dance about; 

The daylight showeth beauty in other things alone, 


But these night-lights have beauty they show us of their 
own. 


And I think with adoration of our great God on high 
Who, while creating worlds and souls, made too, the fire- 
fi ° 


¥. 
I know His works all praise Him, and at this twilight 
hour, 


From tree and hill and meadow, they witness of His 
power. 


A thousand insect voices resound their evening lays, 

A thousand sparkling fire-flies shine out in voiceless 
praise; 

Unconscious in obedience they yield their little light 

To deck with living diamonds, the rich dark robe of 
night. 


And though it be but little that we can offer up 

To Him whose goodness filleth our sacrificial cup, 

In courage we'll remember that the poor widow’s mite, 
In faith and meekness given was precious in His sight. 


And humble in our nothingness, while stronger in His 


strength, ence to the daily preparation of the more common 
Our onward pathway brightens, through all its unseen|forms of our food, whether animal or vegetable, 
length, 


distinguishes the habits of man from those of every 
other species. Without the power indeed of com- 
manding the application of heat in its various de- 
grees, many of the most important arts of civilized 
society would fail. 

Without that power, how could clay be hardened 
into the state of brick, of which material most of 


And bowing in thanksgiving, we join the insect hymn, 
While the shining of the fire-fly, to our eyes is growing 
dim. ¥. 
accent 
From The Bridgewater Treatises. 


Heat. 
From the consideration of the subject of light, 


which, upon an average of many individuals, is in|the glass, of which they are made, were opaque, 
this climate the most congenial, as far as sensation |the variations in the level of the quicksilver eon- 
is concerned, to the human body. But it is a mer-|tained within them would be imperceptible to the 
ciful provision of nature, considering the numerous |eye; and could not be indirectly ascertained, un- 
vicissitudes of human life, that man is capable of|less by very circuitous and difficult means: and, 
resisting very great and even sudden alterations of|on the other hand, if the glass were permeable to 
temperature without any serious inconvenience.|air, the variation in the level of the quicksilver, in 
Thus an atmosphere so cold, as to depress the|the case of the barometer at least, would necessa- 
mercury in Fabrenheit’s thermometer to the 52d jrily be prevented. The same properties of trans- 

Letee the freezing point of water, has been|parency and impermeability to air very greatly 
borne under the protection of very moderate clo-|enhance, if they do not solely constitute the value 


of glass, in all those philosophical experiments 
which are carried on under what is called the ex- 
hausted receiver. 

But the most important result of the transpa- 
rency of glass is the modification which light un- 
dergoes in its passage through lenticular masses of 
that material. When, for instance, in consequence 
of disease or advancing age, the eye no longer re- 
tains the power of discerning objects distinctly, 
how much of hourly comfort, as well as of intel- 
lectual enjoyment, would be lost, were we not able 
to supply the natural defect by the artificial aid of 


\glasses of the requisite form and density. And, 


again, how many important facts in the physiology 
of animals and vegetables, as also in the constitu- 
tion of inanimate bodies, would have remained for 
ever undiscovered, but for the aid of the micro- 
scope; the magnifying powers of which depend on 
the transparency, and form, and the right adjust- 
ment of those pieces of glasses through which the 
objects subjected to observation are viewed ! 

And, lastly, how shall we estimate the value of 
those discoveries, to say nothing of the constantly 
accumulating mass of observations connected with 
them, which the world owes to that wonderful in- 
strument, the telescope? By the aid of which not 
only has the knowledge of our own sidereal system 
been extended, in consequence of the discovery of 
new planets belonging to it; but it seems to have 
been rendered highly probable that those obscurely 
defined luminous masses, which Sir William Her- 
schel termed nebula, observable within the limits 
of individual constellations, are really the accumu- 
lated light of innumerable stars seen through the 
medium of a space hitherto immeasurable: and 
ithat the milky way itself is an extended accumu- 


the mind passes by a natural transition to that of 
heat: for these agents, though not necessarily or 
always, are in reality very often associated to- 
gether: and they are each of them characterized 
by the want of that property which almost seems 
essential to matter, namely weight. In their rela- 
tion to the physical existence of man and animal 
life in general, there is this difference between 
them—the presence of light is only indirectly ne- 
cessary; the presence of heat is directly necessary. 
Different degrees of heat indeed are requisite for 
different species of animals: but if the heat to 
which any individual animal be exposed be much 
below that which is natural to the species, and be 
continued for a sufficient length of time, all the 
vital functions are eventually Setenyod or, as in 
the case of the hibernation of particular species of 
animals, are at least partially suspended. 

The degree of heat adapted to the human frame 
is so nicely adjusted to the bodily feelings of man, 
that, if we take a range of fifty degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer as indicating the average 
extent of variation to which the body is exposed 
in this climate, it will be found that a difference of 
two or three degrees, above or below a given point, 
will generally be sufficient to create an uncomfort- 
able sensation. ‘The late Mr. Walker, whose ex- 
periments on the artificial production of cold are 
well known to the philosophical world, ascertained 
that the point of 62° or 63° of Fahrenheit is that, 












the habitations in many large cities are construc-|lation of similar nebula; the collected light of 
ted? 


could quicklime, the base of every common cement, | may appear to the inhabitants of still more distant 


Without the aid of the same agent, how|which, at some inconceivable point of distance, 


be produced from limestone? Without the appli-|spheres, as a mere speck. Dare the mind attempt 


cation of the higher degree of heat, metals could|to penetrate beyond this general statement, and to 


neither be reduced from their ores, nor the reduced | speculate upon the characters of its detail?’ What 
metals be worked into convenient forms. Neither,|if there be a resemblance, or even an analogy, be- 
without the same aid, could that most useful sub-|tween the structure and inhabitants of this earth 
stance glass, be produced; a material, which, in|and of the other planets of our system? What if 
comparison, hardly known to the ancients, has in every fixed star which we either see with the naked 
modern times become almost indispensably neces-,eye or by the aid of the telescope, or whose exist- 
sary to persons of the poorest class, as a sub-|ence we can conceive on probable grounds by the 
stance of daily use for various economical purposes.|mind’s eye, be itself the centre of a system con- 
But if we consider the properties of this valuable|sisting, like our own, of numerous subordinate 
compound, with reference to the aid derived from|spheres, and every one of these inhabited by re- 
it in the investigations of science, there are few| sponsible agents, like ourselves ; to whose uses both 
substances of higher importance to the philosopher. |inorganic elements and animals and vegetables, 
Among the most useful of those properties are its im-| analogous if not similar to our own, may be sub- 
permeability to fluids, either in a liquid or aeriform|servient? What if the moral history and state of 
state; its ready permeability to light, together with | the inhabitants of those numberless spheres be like 
its power of modifying the qualities of that fluid ;|that of man !—But the view, which the investiga- 
and its resistance to almost all those chemical |tion of this question seems capable of unfolding, 
agents, which are capable of destroying the texture |is too awful for the eye of reason; and, however 
of most other substances with which they remain |its discussion might magnify our conviction of the 
long in contact. infinite power and goodness of the Creator, is not 
In considering the extensive utility of the ther-|to be approached perhaps without culpable pre- 
mometer and barometer, in their common and most | sumption. 
convenient forms, it is evident. that their practical} Let us therefore return to considerations more 


value almost entirely depends on the transparency | appropriate to the character of human knowledge: 
of glass, and on its impermeability to air: for ifjand, having referred to the effects produced by 
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heat on various forms of matter, let us inquire 
what facilities nature has placed within our reach 
for the purpose of exciting and maintaining heat 
itself. ‘The chemist in his laboratory, surrounded 
by the numerous and various agents which he is 
constantly employing, can never have any difficulty 
in producing it. By concentration of the sun’s 
rays he may inflame any combustible substance : 
by compression of common air in a small cylinder 
of glass, or metal, he may ignite a piece of fungus, 
or inflame a piece of phosphorus, attached to the 
extremity of the piston which is employed to com- 
press the air. He may instantaneously produce 
flame by pouring concentrated nitric acid on oil of 
turpentine, or on certain saline compounds; by the 
simple trituration of phosphorus, or other chemical 
agents; by directing a small stream of inflamma- 
ble air on minute particles of platina loosely ag- 
gregated in a state somewhat resembling sponge ; 
or, not to accumulate too many instances, he may 
delight himself for the thousandth time by igniting 
a fine wire of steel, in passing the electric current 
along it by means of the Voltaic apparatus. 

The more important part of the present inquiry 
remains to be considered, the means namely of 
maintaining heat, when once excited, to a sufficient 
extent and degree of intensity for the various pur- 
poses of social and civilized life. To this important 
purpose, among others, the products of the vege- 
table world, both in a fossil and recent state, are 
destined ; and in examining the origin and general 
history of some of these products, particularly with 
reference to common coal, we shall meet with an 
interesting example of those provisions of nature 
which Dr. Paley has denominated prospective con- 
trivances. 

In the early periods of civilization, and while 
the population of a country bears a small propor- 
tion to the extent of soil occupied, the indigenous 
forests easily supply an ample quantity of fuel : 
or, in the absence of those larger species of the 
vegetable kingdom which may be described under 
the term of témber, the humblest productions of the 
morass, though not the most desirable, are, how- 
ever, a sufficient substitute. Thus the sphagnum 
palustre and other mosses, by their successive 
growth and decay, form the combustible substra- 
tum of those extensive and at present uncultivated 
tracts in Ireland, which, till they shall have hap- 
pily been reclaimed by the industry of a yet bar- 
barous population, contribute by the turf and peat 
which they afford, to the comfort of myriads of 
individuals; who, were it not for this source of 
supply, would be, in their present state, in total 
want of one of the principal necessaries of life. 

In many populous districts of this island, the 
aboriginal forests, which formerly so amply sup- 
plied the surrounding inhabitants, have long since 
been cleared from the surface of the earth: and 
their site is now occupied by cultivated lands and 
a condensed population. The former source 
of fuel has consequently in such parts long since 
failed: but the clearing of the surface has in many 
places detected that invaluable mineral combustible, 
which, usually bearing in itself indubitable marks 
of a vegetable origin, from the traces of organiza- 
tion still apparent in almost every part of its sub- 
stance, was deposited ages before it was wanted, 
as a future substitute for the fuel which in the 
meantime has been derived from the actually ex- 
isting vegetable kingdom. 

It is not intended here to enter into the general 
consideration of those geological formations called 
coul- fields, which are the repositories of this useful 
mineral: but there is one circumstance in their 
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extend its supply, and so remarkably though not 
exclusively characteristic of those particular for- 
mations, that, though not obvious to a general ob- 
server, it cannot fail to arrest the attention of those 
to whom it is pointed out. A coal field may be 
represented, in a popular description, as consisting 
of a succession of alternating strata of coal and 
sand-stone, &c.: which, having been originally 
deposited in a basin-shaped cavity, in such a man- 
ner as to be at the same time parallel to the con- 
cave surface of the basin and to each other, have 
been subsequently broken up by some force that 
has thrown the planes of the ruptured masses into 
various directions. Now, had the strata remained 
undisturbed, a very considerable proportion of the 
coal which is now quarried would most probably 
never have been obtained by human industry : for, 
the strata dipping down from the circumference 
towards the centre of the basin, that perpendicular 
depth, beyond which it is practically impossible to 
work the coal, would soon have been reached in 
the operation of mining. But, in consequence of 
the rupture and consequent dislocation of the 
strata, many of those portions which were origi- 
nally deposited at such a depth beneath the surface 
as would have rendered the working of them im- 
possible, have been thrown up to the very surface ; 
and thus have become available to the miner. 


represented in foreign countries by none but Ameri. 
cans. 

From its position the streets of Jaffa are narrow, 
winding and communicative with each other by 
steps cut in the rock, and though the place is small, 
there seemed to be an air of trade and business 
about it which I did not expect to find. 

Traditionally, this is the oldest port in the world. 
Hither the galleys of the Egyptian Pharaohs and of 
Ptolemies came. Hither were guided the floats or 
rafts of wood sent by Hiram, King of Tyre, to 
Solomon, for the building of his Temple at Jerusa- 
lem. (2 Chronicles ii. 16.) From this port Jonah, 
when he sought to flee from the Lord, embarked 
for Tarshish (Jonah i. 3.) Here, Peter raised 
Dorcas from the dead; had the remarkable vision, 
which taught him not to call anything common that 
God hath cleansed ; abode many days in the house 
of Simon, the tanner; received the deputation sent 
by Cornelius, the centurion, from Czeserea, (Acts 
ix and x.) 

In addition to these bibilical facts, there are 
many other recorded incidents which give to this 
port a great traditionary and classic interest. 

Pliny states that it was at Jaffa that Noah built 
the ark; that it was the scene of the story of An- 
dromeda and Perseus. From the book of the 
Maccabees we learn that it was here that Judas 
Maccabeus set on fire and destroyed the Syrian 
fleet. 

In the history of the Crusades, it acquired cele- 
brity as being the landing place of the great armies 
under Philip of France and Richard Coeur de Lion, 
and here also was enacted one of those fearful war 
scenes which stain the memory of Napoleon the 1st, 
the massacre of Turkish prisoners, and the reported 
poisoning of the sick French troops, in order to 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy. 

Thus we find this little port invested with pecu- 
liar interest, venerable with antiquity, and abound- 
ing in associations, scriptural, classical, and chival- 
rous, which alike stir the breast of the soldier, the 
mind of the scholar, and the heart of the Christian. 

I visited the house of Simon the tanner, mention- 
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For “The Friend.” 
Incidents in the travels of persons passing through 
Palestine are often interesting to the Christian, 
brought up in reading Scripture History. A letter 
of W. B. Stevens, correspondent of the N. Am. & 
U. S. Gazette, was particularly stirring, conveying 
an account of a person on his way to Jerusalem 
with the bequest of a citizen of New Orleans, to 
found a hospital for poor Jews, in that ancient site 
of one of the most important cities that have ever 
existed. The account of the boy of 16 years, who 
had received several years’ education at Jerusalem, 
and from his instruction had adopted Christian 
|principles, was also a pleasant feature in the ac- 
count. We give the following extract for the read- 
ers of “ The Friend :” ed in the ninth and tenth chapters of the Acts of 
“We left Alexandria on the morning of Tues-|the Apostles, and saw no reason to doubt the accu- 
day, the 12th instant, bound to Jaffa, the port of|racy of a tradition, which Jew, Mohammedan, and 
Jerusalem. Christian, and Greek, Romanist, and Protestant, 
I had purposed leaving several days before, but|alike agree in regarding as the true spot pointed 
having been invited to join the party of Sir Moses|out in the Testament. 
Montifiore, of London, who had chartered a steam-| The view from one of the house tops, which are 
er to land him at Jaffa, I delayed, and thus had|nearly all flat, was very fine. In front of me was 
an unexpected opportunity of seeing Cairo and its|the blue and quiet Mediterranean, or “ great sea” 
surrounding antiquities. of the Jews; to the south is the ancieut land of the 
The object of the present visit of Sir Moses Mon- Philistines, who gave their name to the whole coun- 
itifiore to the Holy Land, with the interest of which |try—the field of Askelon, the town of Gaza, and 
he has been of late so much identified, is to carry | other noted places in Canaanitish history. ‘To the 
jinto execution the will of the late Juda Touro, of|north were many highly cultivated gardens, dot- 
New Orleans, who left fifty thousand dollars to|ting with their peculiar shrubbery the plain of Sha- 
found a hospital or almshouse for the poor Jews of|ron, so celebrated for its beautiful flowers, while be- 
Jerusalem. hind to the east were the mountains of Ephraim, 
Our voyage to Jaffa,in the Austrian Loyd and the high land about Lydda and Ramih. 
steamship Malta, though slow, was pleasant, and| After leaving Jaffa, we rode through a fertile 
on Thursday morning we landed there, and for the|and almost level country, (hence called Sharon, or 
first time I put my foot on the Holy Land. the level ground) and among gardens filled with 
Jaffa rises from the rocky shore in a conical|/orange, lemon, fig, olive and pomegranate trees, 
form, and presents, therefore, a pleasing aspect, sur-|above which occasionally towers the feathering 
rounded with walls and terraced with flat roofed |palm, while the road itself is mostly hedged in by 
houses to the summit of the hill. I immediately|enormous growths of the prickly pear, its broad 
called upon the American Consul, (who by the way, | oval leaves being set off by the bright yellow blos- 
cannot speak a word of English, though he con-|soms with which they were then adorned. We 
verses very well in French,) to make through him|passed through Ludd, the ancient Lydda, where, 
arrangements for going up to Jerusalem. I found|as we learn in the Acts dwelt many saints, where 
him polite, attentive and obliging, but still he is a| Peter cured Aneas, “ who had kept his bed eight 
native, cannot speak English, and does not in the/years, and was sick of the palsy ;” and to which 





























history so evidently calculated to facilitate the 
labour of man in obtaining this substance, and to 


least degree understand our country. Surely, I|place the disciples of Joppa sent, desiring Peter 
cannot be wrong in saying that America should be|to come to Joppa, on occasion of the death of Tabi- 
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tha, “which is by interpretation called Dorcas.” 
There arescarcely any remains of the ancient Lydda, 
as it was destroyed many hundred years ago, and 
the present, like most of the other towns of Pales- 
tine, belongs to a post-Christian age. 

At Ramlah, about two miles to the South, we 


springing from excitement or 
rather than from well-grounded conviction of the 
ee of truth and justice, might be but 
feebly carried out, or giving place to a change in 
the tide of popular feeling, be abandoned for an- 


other course more in accordance with the demands 


stopped for the night. The particular landmark of|of the hour. We have witnessed these fluctuations 


this town, and that by which it can be designated 
afar off, is a tall tower of Saracenic architecture, 
called the Tower of the Forty Martyrs. 

This place is supposed and generally conceded 
to be the Arimathea of the Scriptures, and to have 
been, therefore, the residence of Joseph, whom St. 
Mark calls “the honourable counsellor,” who ac- 


in our own country, both in respect to temperance 
and slavery, and so great has been the reaction at 
times, that many have been ready to doubt whe- 
ther any real progress in sound principles had been 
made among the people within the last fifty years. 
This doubt, we apprehend, is unfounded ; though 
we believe it correct in reference to most of those 


cording to St. Matthew, “ was a rich man,” and of|who are engaged in the affairs of our government, 


whom St. Luke thus writes: “ And behold there 
was a man named Joseph, a counsellor; and he 


but the great body of the people of these United 
States, as well as of our mother country, Great 


was a good man and a just, (the same had not con-|Britain, give proof of no inconsiderable moral as 
sented to the counsel and deed of them) he was of}well as intellectual improvement within that period. 


Arimathea, a city of the Jews, which also himself 


But so ardent is the lust for gold and such the 


waited for the kingdom of God. This man went|power of wealth, that men who have yielded to the 
unto Pilate, and begged the body of Jesus, and he}one and employed the other for their selfish grati- 
took it down and wrapped it in linen, and laid it in |fication, are liable to become blind or indifferent to 


a sepulchre that was hewn in stone, where never|those immutable principles of right that stand in 


man before was laid.” 


the way of their plans for accumulating money, or 


A little incident occurred in this place, which | for obtaining the indulgences that money can pur- 


was to me as unexpected as it was pleasant. We 
stopped with a native family, the father of which 
was the head man of the village. As he only 
spoke Arabic, he called in the aid of his son, a 
young man about 16 years of age, who spoke Eng- 
lish very well. On conversing with this lad, I 
found that he professed himself to be a Christian, 
and on inquiring how he became such, he stated 
that he had been several years at the school of the 
Protestant Bishop of Jerusalem ; that there he had 
learned to love the Saviour, and there had pro- 
fessed faith in Him. He was questioned quite 
closely as to the grounds of his faith, and his an- 
swers were clear and satisfactory. He said that he 
had at first met with much opposition and even per- 
sccution, but that now it had ceased, and he was 
scarcely ever molested, At our evening prayers 
he came with his bible, and joined us in our devo- 
tions with much apparent delight, and his entire 
conduct left on our minds a most favourable impres- 
sion.” 
ee 

It is impossible for us to estimate the amount or 
the extent of our influence in the world, which 
must be either for good, or else for that which is 
not good. A slight misstep may produce incaleu- 
lable results, and therefore should we “ watch,” 
and “ pray without ceasing,” daily. 





They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 
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We have always believed that little reliance 
could be placed on the resolves of governments, or 
of parties of men who in their advocacy or en- 
forcement of measures of any kind, were actuated 
by policy, or supposed expediency, without feeling 
themselves so bound by the principles of the gospel, 
as to pursue a course consistent with its require- 
ments, regardless of all other considerations, Hence 
while we have rejoiced in the evidence afforded from 
time to time of the certain though gradual progress 
of Christian light among the masses of the people, 
as indicated by popular efforts to carry out any 
great moral reformation, or by representative gov- 
ernments, acting under the impulse of the times, 


striking at long established habits or systems of 
crror; we have also feared lest these movements, | from the African coast to the West Indies by the purchase 















chase; and the people are generally too easily 
worked upon to tolerate schemes adroitly presented 
to them by designing men as calculated to subserve 
the general desire to acquire riches. It is perhaps 
to this we may attribute the surprising exertions 
now making in Europe and in some parts of this 
country to revive the slave trade, under the spe- 
cious guise of importing free African labourers for 
some of the West India Islands and for our slave 
states. rom the developements which have been 
taking place among the slaveholders of the South 
within the past ten years, we were in measure pre- 
pared to find some of them openly advocating the 
legalizing of the African slave-trade, and seekin 

to cover over the revolting features of their ne- 
farious proposal by representations of the diminu- 


tion if not removal of the horrors of the middle 
passage, and the superior comfort of the African | 


in a Christian country than on his native soil. But 
it has startled very many to find that the French 
Government has given its sanction to a contract 
with two merchants at Marseilles for supplying 
Guadaloupe and Martinique with 10,000 African 


labourers, and still more alarming is it to find the 


London Times, that great daily newspaper, which 
from its powerful influence is spoken of as the 


“thunderer,” and as the “fourth estate” in the 
kingdom, advocating the same course to be pursued 
by Great Britain, in order to cultivate cotton and 
sugar more extensively and profitably in her West 


Indian possessions. ‘The arguments now employed 
by it for this re-opening of the trade in Africans, 
are precisely similar to those which we have had set 
forth by our pro-slavery advocates in South Caro- 
lina and other parts of the South, and contrast 
strikingly with the sentiments elaborately reiterated 
in reprobation of American slavery, when respond- 





rficial sympathy, | and liberation of slaves, or the ransom of prisoners taken 


in war, even when this may not be held illegal, hasa 
direct tendency to promote the internal slave trade of 
Africa, and to obstruct the progress of its inhabitants in 
the arts of peace and course of civilization. 

“That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, 
praying that she would be graciously pleased to withhold 
her countenance from all such schemes among her sub- 
jects, and would use her best endeavors among her 
Majesty’s allies, for engaging them to discountenance 
all projects which have a tendency to promote African 
emigration by any means directly or indirectly connected 
with the purchase of slaves or ransom of captives taken 
in war.” 

Without further preface, he (the noble lord) would 
now proceed to notice the license given to certain mer- 
cantile adventurers—to certain agents, as it was said, of 
the French Government—to import a limited number of 
negroes—of “free negroes,” as the phrase went—into 
the West Indian colonies of France. Now, with regard 
to the Messrs. Regis, he would speak of them not from 
personal knowledge, but from the information of a person 
who was well acquainted with them—he meant his 
friend, Mr. Fitzpatrick, who had filled the important 
office of assessor on the Gold Coast, and he said that 
they were very respectable merchants, so that what he 
was about to state proceeded from no prejudice towards 
them. What was it that was proposed? It was proposed 
that the Africans, being slaves in their own country, 
should be induced to emigrate to the West Indies; that 
care should be there taken to see that the contract with 
them was fulfilled, that they should have the security of 
government officers as to the care taken of them in 
the landing and also on their arrival in the West Indies, 
and as to their kind treatment by their masters; that 
they were not made to serve longer than the time for 
which they were to be bound as apprentices, and also 
that when their apprenticeship was expired, and they 
chose to come back, they should be taken back to the 
coast from whence they had been brought; that the 
government officers would watch over their health with 
every care which humanity could suggest. Now, this 
was not the first time that he had heard this argument. 
He did not now hear for the first time of the Africans 
being slaves in their own country, and of the great ven- 
efit which an emigration to America would confer upon 
them. This was not the first time he had heard of the 
blessed change in taking Africans from the country where 
they were slaves, to a country where they would be better 
treated. On the contrary, he had to look back, he 
grieved to say, to nearly sixty years’ experience in this 
matter, during which time he had a share, more or less 
successful, more or less active, in promoting the cause 
of the suppression of the slave trade, and of the improve- 
ment of the Africans, and he did not recollect any one 
period during the whole of that long controversy in 
which this argument was not used. He would not 
trouble their lordships with many quotations, but it was 
important to notice that the advocates of slavery, and 
the advocates of what was called free emigration, used 
identically the same arguments. 

They knew the origin of the slave trade, and the origin 
of the present plan bore a very ominous resemblance to 
it. When the Spaniards, impelled by a thirst for gold, 
by cruelty and avarice combined, were depopulating 
their possessions in America, killing the Indians by over- 
working and underfeeding them, a humane but short- 
sighted man, proposed the bringing over negroes from 
Africa to do the work of the Indian population. This 
short-sighted benevolence was the origin of the mon- 
strous African slave trade. History attributed the design 
to Las Casas, and he, and those that agreed with him, 
obtained from the Emperor Charles, in an evil hour, a 
license to carry over 4,000 negroes from Africa to 
America. There had been a little Portuguese trade 
before, but that was the origin of the African slave 

de 
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ing to the excited feeling got up im the nation, by The agents of the French government were offering 9s. 

the fictitious representations in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. |a head per month to these negroes, and it was said and 
We do not believe, however, that the people of| gravely said, that the negroes, on being purchased on the 


Great Britain, any more than those of our own 
land, will permit their governments to embark in 
this unblushing scheme of crime, or cease to urge 
it to interfere, so far as it can be peaceably done, 
to prevent the French from carrying out the pro- 
jected shipment of native Africans. 

We give below an extract from a speech made 
by Lord Brougham in the House of Lords, when 
moving the following resolution :— 


“That the encouragement of emigration of negroes 


African coast, wonld understand the nature of an inden- 
ture of apprenticeship—that they would enter into it, 
and go on board a ship for the pay of 9s. a month, with 
a certain allowance of provisions in Cayenne. The 
nature of the negro was mistaken. The negroes had as 
much fear as the ancient Egyptians had of the sea; it 
was rooted within him. It might probably be in his 
nature before the slave trade was established, but of course 
it had become still more deeply rooted by that infernal 
traffic ; so that to propose to these free negroes of Africa 
to go across the ocean to a new world, was one of the 
wildest schemes that ever proceeded from the perverted 
imagination of a human being. 

And here let him state that there was great exaggera- 
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tion as to the want of hands in the West Indian colonies. 
He held in his hand a letter from a friend of his who had 
been twenty years in Jamaica, and who wrote, “ Agri- 
culture and commerce are looking up—(that was owing 
to the high price of sugar.) The proprietors who were 
wise and able enough to carry on their estates during 
the season of low prices, are now prospering.” But he 
said, “They complain of want of hands; but whose 
fault is it? Notwithstanding the price of produce having 
more than doubled, the labourers are everywhere com- 
pelled to work at the same rate as when they were at the 
lowest ebb, viz., 9d. to 1s.a day. If they chose to give 
from 1s. 3d. to ls. 6d. a day, there would be as many 
negroes available as they could employ.” He naturally 
asked him whence those negroes were to come, and he 
answered, “They are now working at the provision 
grounds, raising provision for the markets, and if you 
only give them 9d., or at the utmost 1s. a day, they prefer 
labouring there to working at the plantations.” 


The resolutions were passed, as were resolutions 
of a similar import in the House of Commons. 



































































































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Seventh mo. 18th. 

The shipment of the submarine telegraph cable on the 
British frigate Agamemnon was finished on the 18th. 
The shipment of the other portion on the U.S. steam- 
ship Niagara was nearly completed. Insurances had 
been effected on the safe laying of the cable at rates 
ranging from ten per cent. upwards. It was expected 
the vessels containing the cable would sail from Cork 
about the first of Eighth mo. 

A deputation from the Anti-Slavery Society presented 
a memorial to Lord Palmerston, condemning the pro- 
posed scheme to obtain labourers from Africa for the 
West Indies. Lord Palmerston said that the Govern- 
ment were alive to the danger of the scheme, and would 
take care that nothing was done which tended to resus- 
citate the Slave Trade. The London Times continued 
its agitation in favour of obtaining free labourers under 
British surveillance. 

The British government intends sending to India a 
steam squadron, and a considerable force of artillery by 
the most rapid conveyances at hand, and in addition to 
the troops already mentioned, the force which had been 
appropriated for the Chinese operations, had all been in- 
tercepted and ordered for service for India. This force 
is to be compensated for China by a battalion of Marines, 
to be dispatched to Hong-Kong without delay. 

The London Times in an article on William L. Marcy’s 
proposition to exempt all private property at sea from 
seizure in time of war, expresses regret that England 
did not close at once with the suggestion. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool for the week ending 
on the 17th ult., amounted to 79,000 bales including 
10,000 to speculators. Middling qualities had advanced 
1-16d. The stock in port was 552,000 bales, including 
453,000 American. The market for breadstuffs was dull 
at a small decline in prices. The weather continued 
favourable for the crops. The Bank rates of interest 
had been reduced to 53 per cent. Consols 91}. 

The French police were active in their search after 
all the Itatians suspected of having had any part in the 
late conspiracy, about thirty of them having been ar- 
rested at Marseilles and on the frontiers. 

Only eleven opposition Deputies had been elected in 
all France. The harvest in France was very good. In 
some places the reaping was over. 

All was quiet in Italy. Some of those compromised 
in the late movement had taken refuge in Switzerland. 

The reported meeting of the Emperors of Russia, 
Austria and France was to take place shortly at Bava- 
ria. 

It was-reported that the King of Prussia’s visit to 
Vienna was for the purpose of effecting a reconciliation 
between Russia and Austria. 

The alleged complicity of Russia in the India mutiny 
is indignantly denied in the St. Petersburg journals. 

Mexico.—Vera Cruz dates to Seventh mo. 21st, and 
City of Mexico to Seventh mo. 17th, have been received. 
The election for President of the Republic under the 
new Constitution took place on the 13th. The returns 

























































































































































































































































































































































































whose election there seemed to be no doubt. The ap- 
prehension of a war with Spain continued to occasion 
much uneasiness. 

Chili.—Valparaiso dates to Sixth mo. 15th. The Chi- 
lian Congress met on the first of Sixth mo. The lead- 
ing topics brought forward in Congress have been the 
disencumbrance of entailed estates, the grant of large 
sums of money for public institutions and improvements, 
the treaty of union between Chili, Peru and Ecuador, 





































































so far as received were favourable to Comonfort, of 
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UNITED STATES.—The net amount in the U. S. 


Treasury, subject to draft on the first instant, was 
eighteen and two-thirds millions, of which over eight 
millions was deposited in New York, three millions in 


Philadelphia, and two and three-quarters millions in 
Boston. 
Kansas.—The threatened outbreak appears to have 


subsided. Tne Kansas Herald of Freedom of Seventh 


mo. 18th, says that a very large majority of the people 
are opposed to any further action under the Topeka 
Constitution. The Ottowa Tribe of Indians in Kansas 
have concluded a treaty with the Commissioner of In- 
dian affairs, by which they agree to an equitable distri- 
bution of their lands among themselves. Provision is 
also made for their recognition as citizens, after the rati- 
fication of the treaty by the Senate. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company.—On the first instant 
this Company took possession and assumed the man- 
agement of the Main Line of public improvements, re- 
cently purchased by it from the State. 

Missouri Lands.—The sales of public lands in the 
Springfield district, Missouri, within the last sixty days, 
have reached four hundred thousand acres—entered al- 
most exclusively by persons from the free States, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania being largely represented among the 
purchasers. 

A Long River Voyage.—The steamer Twilight left 
St. Louis on the 31st of Fifth month, laden with Gov- 
ernment stores and Indian goods, for the mouth of the 
river Aux Tramble, a distance of 2,520 miles. She 
reached her destination on the 7th of Seventh mo., and 
returned to St. Louis after an absence of fifty-one days. 
The boat’s crew killed many buffalo during the trip; all 
the Indians they met with were friendly. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 531; of cholera in- 
fantum, 87. 

The Ohio River.—On the first inst. there were six feet 
of water inthe channel at Pittsburg. Boats were plenty 
and freights low. 

Marine Losses.—The losses at sea for the Seventh mo. 
were unusually small. The total amount is stated at 
$722,000, whereof $316,000 was the value of the ves- 
sels, and $406,000 the value of the cargoes. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 314; of cholera 
infantum 74. The mean temperature of the Seventh 
month as ascertained by the thermometer at the Penn- 
syivania Hospital, was 75 degrees, which is one degree 
below the average for the last 32 years, and was 4} de- 
grees cooler than the Seventh month of last year. The 
amount of rain which fell was 3.91 inches. 

Miscellaneous.—Shipwreck.—The bark Monasco, from 
Gottenburg, bound for New York, was wrecked near 
Newfoundland on the 21st ult., and fifty Swedish passen- 
gers were drowned. 

A Short Voyage.—The steamship Persia made her last 
trip from New York to Liverpool in apparent time, nine 
days and eight hours, and the mean time, in about nine 
days and three hours. 

A New Guano Island.—The San Francisco papers con- 
tain accounts of the successful exploration of the new 
guano island Eléde, on the coast of Lower California. 
A cargo of one hundred and twenty tons was recently 
brought to San Francisco, and is said to be equal in 
quality to Peruvian guano. 

A Large Man.—The Jackson (Tenn.) Whig records the 
decease of Miles Darden, of Henderson county, Tenn., 
in the 59th year of his age. The deceased is supposed 
to have been the largest man living in the State. His 
height was 7 feet 6 inches; his weight in 1845 was 871 
pounds; at the time of his death it was supposed to be 
about 1000 pounds. 

A Brutal Master—The Newport (Ky.) News says that 
a slave was chained up and beaten to death by his mas- 
ter, Mr. Stigal, who gave him one hundred lashes a day 
for six days, and found him dead on the morning of the 
seventh. The slave’s offence was, going to see his wife, 
on an adjoining plantation, after having been forbidden. 

The Isthmus Route.—Three large cargoes of oil, from 
the South Pacific, are daily expected at Panama, N. G., 
to be transported over the railroad, thus avoiding the 
tedious and perilous passage around the boisterous re- 
gion of Cape Horn. 

Bricks in England.—A paper lately read before the 
English Society of Arts, states that the quantity of 
bricks made per annum in England, is 1,800,000,000, 
Manchester alone making 130,000,000, London averaging 
about the same. Taking bricks at the low average of 
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and the raising of a foreign loan to carry out the Val- 
paraiso and Santiago Railroad. 
Santiago and Bishops of Sereva and Concepcion have 
solicited Congress to amend the Civil Code, several arti- 
cles therein being contrary to the laws of the Church. 
The first railroad train reached Quillota on the 11th ult., 
and was the cause of great rejoicing. 


three tons per thousand, the annual weight would be 
5,400,000 tons, and the capital employed 2,000,000 
pounds sterling. The number of patents connected with 
the manufacture is stated at 230. 

Great Drain of Specie —The shipments of specie from 
England to India, China, Egypt and Malta, for the half. 


year just ended, reached £8,760,641, while from the 


Mediterranean ports an additional sum of £1,845,399 
was sent, making an aggregate of £10,606,040, or over 
$53,000,000, all of which was silver, except £116,000, 

Killed by a Bear.—On the 28th ult., a boy eleven years 
old, was killed and devoured by a large bear on the 
marshes near Detroit. The boy had gone out of the 
town with his brother to gather raspberries, and while 
thus occupied was seized by the bear. It is unusual for 
these animals to be found so near the city. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of West-Town Boarding-School 
will commence on Second day the 9th of the 11th month, 
Friends who intend sending children, will please make 
early application to Josepa SNowpen, Superintendent at 


the School, or Josepu Scarrercoop, Treasurer, No. 304 
Arch street. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ 
primary school. 
Application may be made to either of the under- 
named, viz. : 
Samvuet Hites, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Corr, Walnut Street Wharf, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 315 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 9th, 1857. 





WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

Application may be made to 

Joe, Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
EsenezER Wort, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Jonn M. Kaicun, Camden, N. J. 

Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 

JosepH Exxinton, 377 S. Second street. 


RR 


Diep, on the 11th of last month, at her residence in 
Burlington, N. J., in the 70th year of her age, AMELIA 
SmirH, a beloved member and overseer of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting. Bythe removal of this dear friend an 
affecting blank is felt, not only in the church in which dur- 
ing many years she occupied important appointments, but 
in the community, and especially to the poor, to whom 
she was a kind and discreet benefactress. In her acts of 
charity, which, while unassuming, were very abundant, 
she was exemplary in the care with which she investi- 
gated the cases which claimed her notice, so applying 
the means of which she felt herself to be the stewardess, 
as not to create dependence or diminish self-respect. 
Her removal was sudden, but she had for a considerable 
time calmly contemplated her constitutional liability to 
apoplectic seizure. Her friends are consoled in the per- 
suasion that her lamp was trimmed, and that to her may 
be applied the language: “ Blessed is that servant whom 
the Lord when he cometh shall find so waiting.” 

, in this city on the 8th of Seventh month, at the 
residence of her brother-in-law John C. Allen, Ann B. 
Lexps, daughter of the late Samuel Leeds, of Westfield, 
N. J., in the 49th year of her age. Of a meek and quiet 
spirit, this dear Friend, when prostrated by wasting dis- 
ease upon a bed of languishing, was enabled to bear her 
sufferings with patience and resignation to the Divine 
will, often supplicating that “the Lord’s hand might not 
spare nor his eye pity, till he brought forth perfection 
in her.” Through the mercy and compassion of a gra- 
cious Redeemer, the blessed assurance was granted her 
of an admittance into his everlasting kingdom of rest and 
peace, and she was enabled patiently to “wait all the 
appointed time till herchange came.” “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

, on the fourth of the Seventh month last, in the 
fifty-ninth year of bis age, Wittiam F. Fawcett, a mem- 
ber of Salem Monthly Meeting of Friends, Columbiana 
county, Ohio. Through the sanctifying power of Divine 
grace he was enabled to say “Not my will, but thine, 0 
Lord, be done.” 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 
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